CHAPTER  V
THE  RISE OF THE TOUNGOO  DYNASTY
THE valley of the Sittang lay away from the direct route
between Ava and the Delta and the settlement, which grew up
around Toungoo, was therefore in a happier position than
Prome on the Irrawaddy in the same latitude. In this way its
early development as a haven of refuge for Burmese escaping
from Shan rule was almost unhampered. Nominally it owed
allegiance to Pagan, but by the middle of the fourteenth century
its strength was such that its chief, Thinhkaba (1347-58),
assumed the royal title and built himself a palace. During the
reign of his son Pyanchi (1358-77) the liquidation of Sagaing
and Pinya brought a fresh wave of Burmese immigrants to
Toungoo. In an inscription, which he set up at Pagan to
record a visit paid there for the purpose of making offerings at
its shrines, Pyanchi mentions the fact that he and his wife had
welcomed refugees from the Shan terror.
In the long wars between Ava and Pegu the Toungoo rulers
were sometimes ranged with Ava in its onslaught upon the
Mons. From time to time also attempts were made by both
Ava and Pegu to quench the independence of Toungoo. The
little state led a chequered existence: it had no regular succession
of rulers and no ruling family maintained its power for long. The
turning-point in its history came with the reign of Minkyinyo
(1486-1531), Profiting by the chaos and weakness then reigning
in the Ava kingdom, he acquired large additions to his territory,
including the Kyauksfe irrigation area. In 1527, when the Shans
reoccupied Ava, so many Burmese chiefs fled to take service
with him, that he became the most powerful ruler in Burma.
He was in the middle of preparations for the conquest of Pegu,
when he died in 1531, and it fell to his son and successor,
Tabinshwehti (1531-1550), to carry this project to success.
Tabinshwehti started his reign with a gesture of sublime
audacity. He determined to carry out the ear-boring ceremony
at the Shwemawdaw Pagoda at Pegu, and with a chosen band of
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